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THIS improved System of Stenography is 
most respectfully Dedicated to the Noblemen 
and Oentlemen of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Use/ill Knowledgcm 

Hoping such a Treatise may aid the cause 
for tohich they are so laudably united^ the 
Author begs leave to subscribe himself their 

Most obliged^ 

And obedientf 

Humble Servanff 
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WHEN so many systems of Short Hand are 
akeady before the publu;, many of which are con- 
piled by writers of celebrity, it must be considered 
rather an useless attempt to add another to the num- 
ber, unless some real improvement could be effected. 
This, the Author conceives, he has done in the metho- 
dical an-angement of this Work ; in the directions for 
learning the Art ; and in the form and application of 
the characters. 

By the arrangement, it is considered that the art 
may be taught in schools, with facility and certain 
success ; and that any person^ of common abilities, may 
acquire a knowledge of its principles in less than half 
the time required by other systems. 

In the form of the characteis all ambiguities have 
been carefully girded against, and in their applica- 
tion the easiest have been appointed to represent those 
letters which occur most frequently ; at the same time 
they are so applied, that, by means of association,^ 
they may be learnt in about ten minutes, never to be 
forgotten ; this method of association is particularly 
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n PREFACE* 

recommended by Dr. Watts, in his Improvement of 
the Mind^ where he sajs, ** When you would remem- 
'' ber new things or words, endeavour to associate and 
*' connect them with some wojds or things which you 
** have well known before, and which are fixed and 
** established in your memory. This association of 
''ideas is of great importance and foree, and may 
^be of excellent use in many instances of hnn^an 
*'lire. One idea which is familiar to the mind, eon- 
''nected with others, wh'ch are new and strange, will 
bring those new ideas into easy remembrance.*' 
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Altlioug:h the extensive utility of Short Hand is al- 
most universally known and acknowledged, it is to be 
regretted, that the practice of the Art is cocfined, but 
to a few pei-sons. Tli:s anomaly has been imputed to 
the tediousness and obscurity of many of the systems, 
which render them unattainable without extraordinary 
application r it is, perhaps, for this cause, and the 
want of a regular method of teaching the Art, that it 
•o very seldom foims a part of a school education* 

• 
One of the principal objects, in the compilation of 

the following Work, was to furnish a book, adapted to 

the comprehension of youth, which might be general-* 

ly used in schods; and from which, as from a spelling 

book, the learner might be taught in a regular pnv< 

gressive manner. 1 he advantage of soch a Work to 

the a^t learner will be readily appreciated. 
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PREFACE. Vll 

How far the Author's expectations may be realU 
asad, nrnat be left to the judgmeiit of the pablic ; bat, 
sbottld be succeed in his humble endeavours to sim- 
plify the principles of the Art, and render its adop- 
tion as a school stndy more general, or, of more easy 
attainment, by those who may wish to obtain a 
knowledge of it, he shall experience the enviable 
pleasure of having contributed his mite to the general 
good. 

The following method of teaching Short Hand is 
respectfully offered to the notice of those gentlemen 
who may wish to introduce it into their schools. 

The learners being each provided with a copy of 
the system, should be formed into a class, and write 
in a copybook, for the first lesson, some easy familiar 
subject, in abbreviated words, agreeably to the rules 
given in the first chapter of this work. 

At the first lesson, the scholars should be required 
to read, from their own writing, the proposed sub« 
ject, each reading the quantity of one period. The 
performance of each may then be singly reviewed^ 
improvements suggested— priority awarded according 
to the meiits of the performance—and a new subject 
given for the next lessOn. 

After a few lessons, those who have made the 
greatest improvement, may be employed in ^ritiii^ 
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notes, from diilerent subjects, in abbreviated words ; 
and the master or assistant may occasionally read some 
object aloud — ^the first place of tbis class to be ^ven 
to that scholar who takes the most notes. This class 
may likewise be exercised in the shape and manner 
oi writing the characters. 

When these scholars become expert in taking 
notes, and familiarized to the characters, they may 
be allowed to introduce some of them in their future 
exercises. The subject to be read, reyiewed, and places 
awarded, as recommended in the first lesson. 

After some practice, those who appear to under- 
stand perfectly the first and second chapters, and can 
read and write the characters with facility, may be 
allowed to study the third chapter, and the appendix ; 
these should be principally exercised in copying from 
a speaker. Each scholar afterwards to transcribe, 
from his own notes, the subject into long^ hand, and 
the priority of each awarded, according to the correct- 
ness of the transcript. It is presumed that no me- 
thod can be devised for improving youth in orthogra- 
phy, and teaching them the elements of composition, 
suptrior to the exercise recommended for this class. 
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INTRODUCTION.— 

Principles of the Art. 

Kemarks od the diffienltiei of detypbering^ Short 

Hand. 
Blreetions for LeaniMi. 
On taking Notes. 

euAPTEn L— 

BnlM for AbbreTiaiisg Words. 

*» M M Sentanees. 

Examples of Abbreviated Words. 
Spedmen of the method of taking Notes. 

CHAPTBR II.-. 

Directions to assist in acquiring a knowledge of 
the Characters. 

Directions for beginning, joining, and forming the 

Cliaracters. , 

ObserFations on Prefixes, &e« 
On Pnnctaation. 

CHAPTER in.— 

Observations on Arbitrary Characters^ 
Explanation of Plate 3rd. 

APPENDIX— 

Observations on further Contractions. 
Rules for „ ,, 
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SHORT HAND is a method of writing, or 
tninscribi»gy as axpeditiotisly as possible. 



** In order that the science may be of gene- 
^ ral utility and easy aeqairement, it is requisite 
^ that its principles should be clearly defined ; 
^ and in their subsequent detail, that all ambi« 
^gaity and prolixity should be carefully 
"avoided." 

The principles on which most systems of 
Short Hand are founded, are to leave out as 
many of the letters and words, usually written, 
as can be done consistent with legibility ; to 
write tiic remainder witil characters of easy 
construction; and, to use, on some occasions^ 
arbitrary characten, fer particular words. 

Agreeably to these principles, tliA wliole 
practice of Short Hiand may be divided inio 
three branches.-^ 
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First, — Wrking with abbreviated wordi and 
sentences. 

Second. — Writing the abbreviated wordsi 
with charactera instead of letters^ 

Tliird. — Using arbitrary eharacten for par* 
ticular words. 

In the following system, each of these bran- 
ches form the subject of a chapter ; and die 
work is closed with an appendix ; containing 
a variety of rules and observations, further 
illustrative of the Art, which could not be re- 
ferred to any particular branch, or is only adap- 
ted for those who have attained some profici- 
ency. 

In learning Short Hand, the principal diffi- 
culty, in its attainment, is decyphering it 
when written. On this subject, a late writer in 
his pre&ce observes, '* That the Art is, for all 
<< practical purposes, expeditious enough al- 
^ ready ; and it ik only, as regards the easy decy^ 
*^ phering of Short Hand, that any thing remains 
<* to be desired.** 
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Id exammiogf this difBoalty* it will be found 
to arise from two causes: — the first» from the 
words being abbreyiated^ and the se€0]ui» from 
the letters being written in charactera. Whan 
a learner is directed (as be generally is in most 
works on Short Hand^) ^ to make himself, first, 
perfectly master of the alphabet, prepositions, 
terminations, &c." and then proceed immedi- 
ately to decypher a number of engraved plates, 
in order to acquire a facility of reading ; it musC 
be obvious that be will have to encounter both 
these difficulties at once ; and as he must at first 
decypher them *' letter by letter into long hand,'' 
he can scarcely receive any assistance firom 
** connection, the master key of Short Hand/' 

To obviate these difficulties, the learner 
should carefully read over the first chapter of 
this work, and write, agreeably to the directions 
there given, a few of the psalms and proverbs, 
or any subject with which he is familiar ; care- 
fitlj reading it over, as soon as it is written, and 
correcting what w obscure and not sufficiently 
abbreviated : at first, every difficult word may 
lie written without beimr abbreviated* 
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As soon as be becomes familiarized to this 
manner of writing, he may study the seoond 
chapter, and learn to make the characters for 
the alphabet ; these may be introduced in his 
writing, to express such words as are to be 
written by a single letter. After a little practice 
he may write words of two letters, in characters, 
and then three : proceeding thus gradually, he 
will ultimately be able to express all. 

The chapter on arbitrary characters may 
likewise be read, and a few of them introduced, 
where the learner coQceives no difficulty will 
arise from their adoption. 

It will be unnecessary to offer many obser- 
rations on the advantages of this method ; by 
pursuing it, the learner will be able to read 
with the great^t facility : in fact, as the compo- 
sition will be wholly his own, it can scarcely be 
expected to be otherwise. 

In his first attempits, the harder words will 
be immediately called to mind from his know- 
ledge of (he subject, and their connection with 
the words preceding them : when he introduces 
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the charaetera, a similar result may be antici- 
pated* 

In this method likewise, the writing and 
reading will, as it were, go hand in hand, and 
as, in each lesson, the learner will hare to intro« 
duce methods for performing his writing, with 
greater facility than the former ones, he will, 
at once, perceive that he is making a real pro- 
gress towards the desired perfection ; a consi- 
deration, which will be found materially to 
sweeten the toil of study. 

During the time the learner is exercising 
himself in abbreviating words and sentences, it 
will be indispensibly necessary for him to 
practice taking notes of sermons, lectures, or 
speeches ; at first from books, and afterwards- 
from the reading of a friend, or from a speaker ; 
at the same time, abbreviating as many words 
as possible: this will gradually introduce hiia 
to habits of attention, form a criterion by which, 
he may estimate his improvement, and lay a 
sure foundation for future excellence. 

When taking notes, all quotations, common, 
sayings, and particular phrases, which ai'e 
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familiar, may be demoted hj writiRg^ a few of the 
first words, with a long horizontal fine stroke, 
as a mark of deficiency : these omissions may 
afterwards be supplied at leisare from me- 
mory. Quotations from scrfpture may be sup- 
plied by a eoBCordance. 



The principal object of Short H^d 
to enable a person to co{>y the word^ of » 
speaker, at the time t|)^y are uttered ; tb« Pooei^ 
sity of the learner begiKini«g early ta pny^til^ 
taking notes will be apparent. 

At first, it will be sufficient to write the 
principal divisions of the discourse and the 
substance of each : from these, assisted by 
memory, a concise report may be written, espe- 
cially if reviewed directly after the speaker 
bas finished. 

In his subsequent attempts, be must endea- 
vour to copy as many of the speaker's most 
striking observations as possible; these will 
render the report still more accurate : proceed- 
ing thus, be will, at every attempt, be able to 
copy more, till at last he will find his exertions 
erowned with that success, which is invariably 
Af reward of asuidiiky and application.^ 
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CHAPTER 1. 



Writing wiih abbreviated Words and Sentences^ 



The method of abbreFiating words is merely* 
to write them as they are pronounced, or with no- 
more letters than are necessary to suggest what 
words are meant : this general precept will be* 
readily understood by the following rules and. 
examples.. 

RULE. r. 

All letters which are not sounded in the* 
pronunciation of a word may be left oat; many. 
Tetteni likewise which are but slightly sounded: 
may be omitted* 

Examples*-— Away may be written awar 
foreign, foren ; knarery,. nKverj ; soyo^ign^ 
sonen; knowledge, nolege. 

By this rule, the words and syllables hay, 
aye, be^ bee, see, sea, high, eye, we, he, Ice- 
may be expressed by the letters whose soondi 
they ezprMs or are similar toi 

B 3. 
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RULE II. 

Those letters that best express the sound 
of a wordy may be used, though -they may not 
be such as are generally made use of in speU 
ling the word. 

Examples. — Write maybe spelt rite ; bean, 
bo ; rockSy rox ; view, vu ; new, nu ; cough, 
cof ; mocks, mox. 

RULE III. 

Vowels in the middle of a word may gene- 
rally be left out, as the consonants, if fully pro- 
nounced, will readily bring to mind the word 
expressed. 

' Examples. — For reason, write rsn ; belief, 
blf; believe, blv; censure, onsr ; natural, ntrl ; 
remember, rmbr. 

RULE IV. 

Most particles may be expressed by a single 
letter, particularly those the sound of whicb are 
similar to that of the letter. 

Examples. — e for the; f for of; n for in; 
m for him or them ; s for his ; t for it ; w for 
with ; y for thy, &"c. 
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RULE V. 

E^ery abbreviation used in common writing 
or printing may be used in Short Hand. 

Examples. —Delivered, dd • memorandum, 
mm; debtor or doctor, dr ; quantity, qt ; Christ, 
xt ; Christmas, xmas, &c. 

RULE VL 

The prefixes and terminations of derivative 
words, may be understood by writing only the 
first letter, or the one most strongly accented, 
as near the rest of the word as possible without 
joining. If the prefix or termination be long, 
or if it consists of more than one syllable, it will 
be better to write two letters. 

Examples. — f for full ; m for muUi; c for 
con or com ; ct for contra ; m for ment ; f for 
fleet ; s for sion } tion, &c. 

In the application of these rules, scarcely any 
word can possibly occur that may not be 
abbreviated. To give rules applicable to the 
abbreviation of every word wolild be impoflsible : 
a good deal will depend on the learners' judg* 
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ment and power of comprehension. Some words 
after being abbreviated by one rule, may again 
be abbreviated by another : thus — soyerriga 
may be written sovren, agrieably to rule the 
first ; and the vowels may afterwards be omitted 
according to rule the third. Some words may 
likewise he abbreviated to which no particular 
rule could be applied : as — tt for together ; brn,. 
brethren ; Ik, likewise ; mk, mankind ; pi, 
people; ch, which ; oo who; dm, doctrine, is,c. 
These abbreviations are however in conformity 
with the general precept, viz. — To express all 
words as they are pronounced, or with no* 
more letters than are necessary to suggest what 
words are meant 



Rules /or Abbreviating Senteneee^ 

RULE I. 

Words of a contrary meaning, and those of 
an opposite gender, connected by a particle, 
0Miy be expressed by nMiking an upright carve' 
after the first word, 

£xi:MPLV8^— Bich) kft rich and poor ; lig^) 
finrlii^tnd dirkncsBf pcos) for pros and eons;. 
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motber) for pother soid father ; he) for he and 
she; evening) for evening and morning. 

RULE IX. 

When a word or sentence is repeated, a lin« 
drawn under the first word or sentence may 
stand for the word or septenee to be repeated ; 
if there shonid b« a olame betweM the rep**i- 
(ioM. a wwit o. the iwt Utter of the rep*tit»o, 
written below the line. a»y ^ "««*« ***" **• 
repetition is omitted. 

ExAii.Lii».-^Not every o^e that aarth unto 
m^, LoM, ahall enter into tha liingdom of 

heaven. Matt. vii. 21. 

Trust ye not In lying words, saying, 
the temple of the Lord, are these. Jer. vii, 4. 

Be merciful tin to me, O God, for my soul 

, -I I I l| i II M ' . ' ' A 

truatetb in thee. Psalm Iviie 1. 

Examples of Abbreviated Words. 

• CBtm 8 e pl^ f w« mn bt e idl f fls. H » 
Iws rcb oo csdrs nif 8 bvn eiiuf. Angr ma glw 

♦ Caslom is the plague of wise men, but the idql Qi 
foQls. He Is Blwa}s r|ch whp com^n Ipimself V baviof 
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nto e brst f a ws mn bt nts only n e bosm f 
fls. 

* Ho nto othrs s u wd tht othrs shd do nto 
u. Dfrnt to othrs s e ggldn rul of poltn nd 
morls. A ws mn 1 dsr no mor tn tht e ma gt 
jstly use sbrly dstrbt chrfly nd Iv pon ctntdly, 

t F V wd fx n e mniry e cfcrss v hr r wt v dsn 
to spk It 8 ftstrct m nto brf cpnds nd rvw m 
oftn. Lwrs nd dvns ay nd f sch asistncs ; tha 
rite dwn shrt nets r hnts f e prncpl eds f wt tba 
dsr to cmt to e mmry n ordr to prch r pld f . 
sch istrcts nd eptoms ma b rvwd mch sonr 
nd e sirri mplfn sntim r sntnes 1 b mor esly 
nvntd r rcolctd n thr ppr pics. 

•DOQgh. Anger may glance into the breast of a wise man 
bnt rests onl> in the bosom of fools. 

* ^o unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you. Deference to others is the golden rule of polite- 
ness and morals. A wise man will desire no more than that 
be may get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and 
live upon cc^nleutedly. 

f If we would fix. in the memory the discourses we hear, 
or what we desiKo to speak, let us abstrHct them into brief 
compeuds, and review them often. Lawyers and divines 
have need of such assistance : tht*y wriie down short notes 
or hints of the principle heads of what they desire to com- 
mit to memory, in order to preach or plead ; for such ab- 
stracts and epitomes may be reviewed much sooner, and the 
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* E rt f shrt nd s f xclut use fr ths s wl s fr 
othr /9pss« It mst b acnoldgd tht thos oo scrsly 
evr tak a pn n tbr od to rit sbrt nots r hnts f 
f vit thy r to spk r Irn oo nvr try to ct^t thns uto 
mthd r to ctrct e snry f m u ordr to cmt m to 
tbr mmry ad nd hv a dbl dgre f tbt powr f 7tniii 
nd rcolctn wt tha rd r br r ntnd to spk. 

t Do uot ping UTS nto othr bsns r stdd amu&m 
r recra« mdtly ftr u bv atuddf to nstrcf f u en 
wl avd t. Gt tm f posbl to rcolct e tbns u br 
hrd tht tba ma not be wsbd 1 awa fm e mnd by 

■ « ■ I » III !■! ■ ■ III I II I 

•eferal amplifying sentimeats or seDteoces will be mor» 
easily inTented or recollected in their proper places. 

* The art of Short Hand is of excellent use for this as 

irell as for other purposes. It jnust be acknowledged, that 
those who scarcely ever take a pen in their hands to write 
short notes, or hints, of what they are to speak or learn, 
who never try to cast things into method, or to contract the 
survey of them, in order to commit tbem to their memory^ 
had need have a double degree of that power of retaining 
and recollecting what they read, or hear, or intend to speak* 

f Do not plunge yourselves into other business or 
studies, amusements, or recreations, immediately after you 
have attended to instruction, if you can well avoid it. Get 
time, if possible, to recollect the things you have heard, 
that they may not be washed all away from the mind, by 
the torrent of other oecurreneef, or engagements ; nor lost 
in the crowd or clamour of other and importunate affairs. 

(Watts.) 
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e toitit f othr ocmcu t Dgagem nor lost n 6 erod 
r dmr of otbr tid mprtnat afrs. 

* tit ihs I ye pi gv hr ye nhbtnts f e wrW 
btb i) rcb) It. £ law f e Id s prfct crrtn e sol 
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e tstmny s sur mkit ws e snipl e stats r rt rjca 
e rt e cmndm is pur nltnii e eyti e fr s dn ndrn 
fr etr e jdgtn r tru nd ritus Itgthr. Or nto e Id 
o ye mity glri nd strntb e gbi du nto s nm 
wrsbp e Id n e buti f olin. 



Specimen of ihe method qf taking Jfota^ 



ON ASTRONOMY* 

The earth considered as a plane by the 
ancient and uninformed — Ibund to be a glol 



* tlear this all je people, give hear all ye iDhabitantt 
t)f the earth, both high and low, rich aod poort together* 
I'be taw of the Lord is perfect converting the soul; the 
testimony of the Lord is sure making wise the simple ; the 
I statutes of the Lord are right rejoicing the heart; the com- 
mandment of the Lord is pure enlightening the ejes; the 
fear of the Lord is clear enduring for erer; the judgmeat 
of the Lord «re true and righteous altogether. Give onto 
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the truth proved by navigators— by the appear* 
ance of objects at a distance — by the elevation 
and depression of the pole star and from the 
shadow of the earth in lanar eclipses-^iis 
nnevenness no material objection to its being 
round — The opinions of the ancient fathers sup- 
ported by the Bible — it more solicitous to make 
us good men than astronomers — not known 
who first asserted the rotundity of the earth-^ 
at the taking of Babylon by Alexander eclip- 
ses set down for centuries — could not be done 
without that previous knowledge — Thales the 
Milesian six hundred years B. g. predicted an 
edipt^e of the sun according to Herodotus 
which prevented a battle between the Medea 
and Persians — the true figure of the earth not 
unknown at that time — confined to a few — some 
of the greatest mathematicians ignorant of it— 
Heraclitus five hundred years b. c. supposed 
it to be the shape of a skiff or canoe— -Anaxi- 
mander to be cylindrical — these opinions shew 
the confusion that attended the subject at that 
time — modern philosophy made it clear impos* 

the Lord, O ye mighty; give anto tbo Lord glory and 
strength ; gWe unto the Lord the glory duo unto his name | 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. FsiUfS. 

c 
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sible to be forgQtt€n«->now certain not a plaiie 
but a globular body suspended id space — iti 
bulk ascertained — ancient philosopbera at* 
tempted the solution — their measures wrong 
and different — more owing to their want of ma<- 
tbematical knowledge than the real difficultjr 
of the thing. 

The universe the whole frame of nature ex- 
tended to infinite space — the solar vpX^xxa that 
part which includes the sun planets and sateU 
lites and comets — the sun its centre contrary 
to the opinion of the ancient and several mo- 
dern philosophers — consists of eleven primaiy 
planets moving round the sun — each in its own 
orbit — names from the sun M; V, E^MyVes, 
Ci Ju, P, Jup, S, U.— M and V inferior th« 
rest superior planets — the motion of the £ 
understood the rest easy — an attention to the 
daily appearance of the heavens necessary — if 
two things change their position with regard to 
each other one ii^ust be moved*-«if this chani^et 
owing to the revolution of the stars their mo- 
tion amazingly rapid — at least 100,000 miles a 
muittte— >more agreeably to reason to suppose 
the motion of the £— ctir not perceiving it no 
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oljeetHiii — tbe motiDii of a ship or coach Imper^ 
ceptible — ^tbis motion called diurnal-^-another 
motion called aonaal occasions the seasons— the 
sun rising^ and setting in different parts of tbe & 
#ne proof oi this motion — die £ not the centre 
proved by the appearance of M aad V — they 
Beyer bewg hn tbe west when tbe S is in the east. 

CHAPTER 11. 

Writing the abbreviated wards with characters 

for the letters. 

The alphabetic characters of this system are 
deriyed from the same source as those of other 
systems, viz. — from the various positions oTa 
right line, and from portions of the arcs of circles 
and ellipses. 

By a /careful attention to tbe form of the 
characters in their projection in Plate Tst. a re- 
semblance may be formed in the mind between^ 
them and the letters for which they stand: iu 
some instances a resemblance may be recog- 
nized between pairs of letters and characters* 
This mode of associating the form of an unknown 

G2 
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character, wilh the form of a known letter, will 
render their attainment easy, and cause them to 
be remembered with certainty. 

Thus an ideal resemblance may be formed 
between the letters m and n, and their charac- 
ters ; and the characters will be found to bear 
a resemblance to each other, similar to that be- 
tween the letters. The same observations may 
be applied to the letters w and v and their 
cfaaraoters. 

The long stroke of the letter b is on the left 
side, and the character is a line inclining to the 
left ; the letter d and its character are formed in 
a similar manner. 

The letters h and k being somewhat alike 
have similar characters; the h is made from left 
to right, and the k from right to left. The p 
and q may have similaf remarks applied to 
them. 

G and x have characters which are part of an 
ellipi 
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From the resemblance of the characters for 
Cf f, 1, and o, to the letters for which they standi 
they will readily be remembered. 

The character for f made be made either 
perpendicular or horizontal. 

The charactier for the vowels a, e, i, and u, 
is a comma in different positions, the two first 
have the fine part downward, the other two has 
it upward ; the a and i slope towards! the left 
handy the e and u towards the right. 

These vowek may be easily remembered, if 
their order ahd relative situation in the plate 
be borne in mind ; thus the a is above the o on 
the left side, and the dot of the comma is above 
and towards the left ; a similar remark may be 
applied to each of the others. 

The characters for s and t may be recollected 
by remembering that every writing s begins 
with a fine stroke cast upward, and that every t 
has an horizontal line across it. 

« 

The letters g and J, i and y, ^ s^d z, being 
similar in sound, have tb« bum chanicter. 
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Besides the advantages of learning and re- 
taining by assigning the characters to each par- 
ticular letter according to the foregoing plan, 
th^ possess another still greater, viz. — that the 
simplest and easiest of construction represent 
those letters which occur most frequently : that 
such is the fact will be readily seen from the 
following statement ; a piece of writing, after 
being abbreviated, was found to contain 1769, 
letters, the number of each, individually, was as 
follows : — 



t 283. 


f 97. 


m84. 


i&749. 


a 37. u ]4. 


n247. 


1 95. 


c 81. 


w49. 


V 25. X 7. 


8 223. 


h9a 


g67. 


b 43. 


€ 17. g 3. 


rl92. 


d87. 


p52. 


39. 


k 16.J&Z0. 



of the letter s about 160 either terminated the 
word or were written singly; the advantage 
therefore of having it represented by a fine 
stroke cast upwards will be obvious. It ap«, 
pears that the letters t, n, s, and r, amounted to 
946, being more than half the total number.' 

In writing the characters, all of them, except 
s, and the vowels a, e, i, u, begin either at the 
top or at the left hand ; the s is made fine and 
cast upwards, and whenwritten by itself may 
be made longer than b. ' ' * 
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The vowels a, and e^ may be cast upwards, 
the i, and u, downwards ; and the heads may 
be formed by the mere pressure of the pen or 
pencil. 

In swift writing when it is necessary that a 
vowel should be connected with another charac- 
ter, the head may be formed into a small loop or 
O, which in general will be found to join with 
ease : this cannot occasion any obscurity as the 
character will not bear any resemblance to a 
combination of any other character with an O. 
In observing this precept, it will be better to 
cast all the vowels downwards, if possible, by 
forming the heads of the vowels a and e first. 

When reviewing his writing, the Short Hand 
writer may insert any vowel which has been 
omitted, by making a dot near the beginning of 
the wordy or near the junction of any two conso- 
nants, or near the end of the word, as the case 
may be, in the place where the head of the. 
comma would be if the vowel was cast upward 
or downward from the beginning, junction 
or end. 

The following illustration will be somewhat 
plainer, suppose the beginning, junction or end^ 
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fo be in the situation bf the letter in Plate Istf 
then tte places for the dots for the vowels are to 
be in the order and position around the begin- 
ning, junction or end, as the commas are in plate 
1st, around the O. After some practice, these 
Towels may always be expressed by dots, when 
they are to be connected with another letter^' 
except y when it terminates a word for which 
the comma may always be written. 

In joining the characters^ the beginning of 
the following one is to be immediately connected 
with the end of the preceding. 

When writing the characters, particular care 
must be taken to give them their true direction, 
and to let them be duly proportioned to each 
other, as the legibility of the writing, and coo-i 
sequently the ease of decyphering, depends 
on the accuracy of their construction* 

It will conduce to the learner's perfectnesSi 
if he practise writing them singly for some time, 
and endeavour to become thoroughly acquaint-* 
ed with the kind of line, or the part of a circlci 
€f which each is composed. 
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When writing the prepositions and termina* 
tions according to rale 6th. of the last chapter— 
they may be made some<(ybat smaller than ordi- 
nary ; and the beginning part of the first cha« 
racter may be made opposite the middle part of 
the prefix : the middle part of the character for 
a termination may likewise be placed before the 
end of the last character. If the letter exprestis* 
ing the prefix or termination be closely connec- 
ted in sound with the other syllables, it may be 
joined, as bn for being ; nabl for enable ; xcdn 
for exceeding. 

Prepositions of two letters, as, ab, eb, ed, it^ 
un, &c. may be expressed by putting the con- 
sonant in the vowels place, after the latter part 
has been written. 

When following a speaker, stops cannot be 
attended to, though a period or full stop may be 
expressed by making a long diagonal fine 
stroke, or by leaving a double distance between 
the characters. When writing extracts, or any 
thing where expedition is not the immediate ob- 
ject, the stops and marks, and the figures which 
denote the pages and divisions may be writ- 
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len IB a differeiU eokHired ink : tbU will greatly 
assif)t the reader, and be iwefitl in referring to 
»ny particular passage* 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IL 

* I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have none 
else but me. Lord who shall dw^ll in thy house 
pr who shall rest on thy holy hilK He that leads 
a godly life, and deth the thing's which are right 
and speaks the truth from his heart. Thou Lord 
hast delivered my soul from death, and my feet 
firom falling, that I nuy walk before thee m the 
l^bt of the living. The rich and poor meet 
together, the Lord is the maker of them alU 
In (he beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. A good child loves father and mo- 
ther, sister and brother^ and a kind master and 



* I m M y Qd tho shit h non els bt me.~Ld oo shI 
dwi n y hse, r oo sfal rst n y oly il. E tbt Icis a gdiy If nd 
doUi e tbos cb r rite od spks e trth frm s rt Tho ]d bst 
dd my si fom dtb, nd my it fom fin, tht I ma wlk bfr e n e 
lit f e Ito. E rcb) mt tt e Id s e mkr f m 1. N c bgnn Gd 
cretd e hvn.) A dutfl chid Ivs fr) sistr) nd a knd mr.) 
Kd Gd cald a frmam hyn nd e evn) wr o first da. 
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Atistress* And God called the firmattient fiea- 
veni and the evening and the mornmg were the 
first day. 

O sing unto the Lord a new song, sing tinto. 
the Lord, all the earth, sing unto the Lord, 
bless his name ; shew fbrth his salvation from 
day to day. Declare bis glory among the hea- 
then, his wonders among all people. For the 
Lord is great, and greatly to be praised : be is 
to be feared above all Gods. For all the €rods 
of the nations are idols : but the Lord made the 
heavens. Honour and majesty are before him : 
strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. Give 
unto the Lord O ye kindreds of the people, give 
unto the Lord glory and strength. Give unto 
the Lord the glory due unto his name : bring 
an offering, and come into his courts. 



O an nto e Id a nu sag 1 e rth bis s nm sho frth 8 

A A 

ska« Tom da to d*. X)clr s glry moog e ctbn s wndrs moog 

1 pi Fr e Id 8 grt nd grtly to b prsd o s to b frd bov 1 gds 

fr 1 e gds f e a« r idls bt e Id md e bvo8. Oor od mj^t r bfr 

Q atrnth nd buty r n s socty. Gv nto e Id O ye kndrds f e 

pl glry nd strnth e glry du nto a nm bin n ofrn nd 

com nto f cort8. Psalms xctu 
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* In learning any new thingi there should be 
dB little as possible finst proposed to the mind at 
once, and that beings understood and fully mas* 
tered, proceed then to the next adjoining part 
yet unknown ; this is a slow, but safe and sure 
way to arrive at knowledge. If the mind apply 
itself at first to easier subjects, and things near 
akin to what is already known and then advance 
to the more remote and knotty parts of know- 
ledge by slow degrees, it will be able in this 
^nanner to cope with great difficulties, and pre- 
vail over them with amazing and happy success* 

CHAPTER III. 

VUng arbitrary characters for particular 

words* 

As arbitrary characters are only intended to 
abridge the niynber of characters in Short Hand 
writing and thereby promote greater expedition ; 

> W » ^- » — ^»^i— .1 . < III I III 

* N Irnn any nu thn thr shd b s Itl s posbl frst i^psd to e 
mnd t ons nd tht bit ndrstd nd/]y mstrd, pcd n to e nxt 
adJQ prt yt nnon ths s a slo bt saf nd sar ira to ariv t noldg. 
F e mnd aply tslf t frst to esr sbj nd thtu nr akn to wt s 
Irdy non nd n ({vns to e mor rmot od noty prts f noldg by 
slo dgrs 1 1 b abl n ths mnr to cop w grt dfclts nd j^vl ovr 
m w amazn nd apy sees. Watts. 
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ibis chapter is totally independant t)f the rules 
and observations contained in the preceding, 
and need not be studied by the learner until he 
can write abbreviated words in the characters of 
tike Short tbnd alphabet and read them with 
facility. 

Those words for which a character may be 
made allusive to it, or after the manner of an 
hieroglyphic, may be well expressed by an ar* 
bjitrary character : a few characters conformably 
tp this remark will be found in Plate 3rd. 

The words over, above, below, beneath, up^ 
down and upon, may be understood by writing 
the initial letter under or over the preceding 
word. 

For the words betwixt and between a simi- 
lar mark may be made above the line, between 
the characters, where it m omitted. 

For words relating to the cdling, trader or 
profession of the writer, the initial letter written 
m a capital or small letter of the writing alpha- 
bet, will be sufficiently CKpneaBife* 

D 
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By making three differeot places, viz.-^ 
above tbe line, on the line, and below the line, 
a person of good memory may use the small 
writing letters, and the alphabetic characters, 
arbitrarily, for words in which the characters do 
not well join, or which contain so many letters 
that they might not be readily decyphered when 
written in characters. 

By joining the character for one word to 
that of another, in a particular manner, the com- 
bined character will form an arbitrary, easy to 
be remembered, which will materially promote 
expedition : sentences of frequent occurrence 
may be expressed by joining the initial letters 
of the principal words: as, I promise to pay 
may be denoted by the characters for two p's, 
having the character for t placed at the junc- 
tion of the two : many such characters may be 
invented by the writer in his practice. A few 
are inserted in Plate 8rd. 

Although such arbitrary characters require 
an effort of the memory, the amazing facility 
they give to the writer will fully recompence 
him for the. trouble bestowed on forming and 
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retaining them; besides the memory will be 
greatly assisted by association from having a 
knowledge of the characters of which they are 
composed. 

The arbitrary characters for the figures are 
principally intended for private memorandums, 
or for marking the price of goods; as most of 
them are a part of the figures they represent, 
they will be easily remembered. 

The learner should enter into a book what- 
ever arbitrary characters he may invent, and the 
words for which he intends the letters of the 
writing alphabet and alphabetic characters to 
stand ; likewise any improvement that expe- 
rience may suggest to him, either in the form 
of the characters or the methods of abbreviation. 

Arbitrary characters and contractions mii^t 
not (unless well known) be used in epistolary 
correspondence; nor in writing extracts to Ih> 
laid by, as they may render the writing difficult 
to read at a future time. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE IIL 

Arbitrary Characters. 

First line. — The character under the fi<rure 
1, stands for one or won ; under 2, for two, too, 
or to; 3, tbree ; 4, four, fore, or for; 5, five; 
6, six ; 7, seven ; 8, eight, ate, or hate ; 9, 
bine ; 0, ought, zero, or nothing. 

Second line. — The character under 1, stands 
for around ; 2, and ; 3, plaintiif; 4, defendant ; 
6, beyond ; 6, across ; 7, doubled ; 8, wi^in; 
9 without; 0, through them both, or both 
together. 

Third line. — Under 1, as it is or so it is ; 2, 
it is so ; 3, and the ; 4, for the ; &, of the ; 6, in 
the or then the ; 7, at the ; 8, that ; 9, to them ; 
0, that is. 

Fourth line. — Under 1, equal, parallel, or to- 
gether ; 2, multiplied, multiply, or multitude ; 
3, addition, added, or accumulate ; 4, exclama- 
tion, amazement, or wonder ; 6, interrogate or 
question ; 6, foundation ; 7, which was it ; 8, 
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I promise to pay ; 9, gentlemen of the jury ; O, 
dearly beloved brethren. 

Fifth line, — Under I, through the world; 2, 
round the world ; 3, from one end of the world 
to the other ; 4, triangular, three-sided, or the 
doctrines of the trinity; 5, in the middle or at 
the centre; 6, excelling or excellent ; 7, Jesus 
Christ; 8, wherefore; 9, therefore; 0, alto- 
gether. 

• « The Cheese and the Grindstone.''— A Tale. 

** An old gentleman, whose father had at- 
tended more to teach him the methods of accu- 
mulating riches than knowledge, lived some 
time ago in the town of Connecticut. By ap- 
plication and industry be had amassed a pro-* 
perty of about 20,0(10 dollars. Although not 
able to read or write, he never hired a clerk, 
but had always been in the habit of keeping 
his own books. He had invented some new 

* e cbs and e grnstn. — a tale, 
n old ^mn oos fr ad %indd mor to tch m e mthds taecwm 
mtUating rchs n noldg Ivd som tm ago in the two f enctct by 
aplcat and ndstry e ad amasd a pprty orabt 20,000 dolrs. 
llho Dot abl to rd r rit e nvr ird a cirk bt ad Iwa bn in the 
hbtf kpn sown bks. e ad nTntd som oa krctra for era ^ 
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characters for conveying his ideas to himself 
and others; they were formed as nearly similar 
to the shape of the article sold as the nature of 
the circumstance would admit. One day, a 
customer of his called upon him for the purpose 
of settling his account; the book of hierogly- 
phics was handed down, and tlie merchant com- 
menced with " such a time you had a gallon 
of rum — and such a time a pound of tea — 
and such a time a gallon of molasses — and 
such a time a cheese." — «< Stop there," says the 
customer, " I never had a cheese of you or any 
other person , I make my own cheese/'— "\ou 
certainly must have had it," said the mercliant. 



ids to ms and others y nvr/md s nrly smlr to e shp o//A<;rtcl 

sold as the btr of the cmsius vfd admt. one da a cslmr fs cald 

poll ID /or the pps f stln s acont e bk f eroglTx ws ndd doim 

ttnd the merchant cmncd w scb a tm u ad a gin f rm a pnd f 

A 

t a gin f miss a chs stop thr sys e cstmr I nyr ad a chs f 
A A 

11 r any other prsn. I mk my own chs u crlnly mst h ad t 

sd e merchant t s down n my bk e other dnd evr b^n n rlcl f 

that knd fir a sfcnt nmbr f pros) pon rcolx« e cslmr nfrmd 

ni that he ad j»chsd a grnstn abt that time ts e vry tba sd e 

merchant and I mst h/gln to put a oie in the middle. 

Note. — The letters in italics arc prepositions, termina- 
tions, and arbitrary characters. 
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" it is down in my book/* The other denied 
ever buying an article of that kind. After a 
sufficient number of pros and cons, upon recol- 
lection, the customer informed him that he had 
purchased a grindstone about that time. *' 'Tis 
the very thing,'* said the merchant, " and I 
must have forgotten to put a hole in the middle,*' 

APPENDIX. 

If it were possible to express each syllable 
by a single character, the Short Hand writer 
might readily keep pace with a speaker; but 
as this is practically impossible, without an aU 
most innumerable number of characters, it be- 
comes necessary to use contractions of words, or 
of syllables, when it is required to copy verba- 
tim, or nearly so : these contractions are princi- 
pally of use to the professional stenographer; 
but to those who have attained a tolerable know« 
ledge of the foregoing directions, they will be 
useful, when following a speaker, as they not 
only tend to more expedition, but ease the labour 
.of writing. 

Words of particular importance, and proper 
names of personsi places, &c. which are well 
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known, and which may be suggested by their 
dependance on the rest of the sentence, may 
be expressed by their initial letter* 

Many long words may be denoted by their 
first syllable — as, hap, for happiness ; fol, for 
following; trans, for translation, &c. 

Some compound words may be written 
singly — as, not with standing. 

Compound words, expressing names of 
pensons or things, may have the first part ex- 
pressed by its initial, and the other part abbre* 
viated : likewise the adjective preceding the 
noun, of which it denotes the quality, may 
frequently be written by its initial only. 

Examples. — ^fr, for grandfather; Agis, for 
hour glass ; cwrdn, for churchwarden ; cftbi^ 
for dining table ; todsk^ for writing desk; jjrmn, 
for gentlemen, &c. 

Many terminations may be omitted ; parti- 
cularly ly, ity, and ize : likewise ance, encci 
ancy, dantly, antly, ently» and the terminations 
of the second and third persons of verbs. 
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Tbe character for one word m»y stand for 
that word diversified in M its different termina* 
tioiis : tbus, the writing^ capital letter A maj 
stand for abundant, abundance, abundantly, and 
abundancy ; and the character for h for have, 
hast, hath and had. 

• When following a speaker^ many of the small 
words may be omitted ; and if spaces are left 
for each, they may be iaserted after he has 
fiu»h«<l, or during Miy temporary Buspenaioii. 

Ex AMl>LK. — ♦ We are bom«^iaeaUies-^pcw« 
^rs, capable almost-^-aby thing ; such at leaul 
-^liVould carry— *-fertber than oan^^^-easily ima-i 
gined : but'— 'only-^e!Cen!ise-*->' powers whieh 
gives — ability — skill — any thing— -leads*— to^ 
wards perfection. As — in — body so — in — mind ; 
practice makes — what — is ;--~mo9t — ^those ex- 
cellencies which — looked — as natural endow- 
ments — be found, when examined narrowly, to 
be — product — exercise, — to — raised — that 
pitch only — repeated actions. 

— - 

* We aro born with faculties and powers capable almost 
of an^ tbiug ; such at least as would carry us farther than 
can bo easily imagined : but it is only the exercise of theso 
powers which gives us Ability aod skill in any thing, and 
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In addition to the remarks on copying from 
a speaker, in the '* Introduction/' the following 
interesting extract is subjoined. 

^ A practical acquaintance with this art is 
highly favourable to the improvement of the 
mind, invigorating all its faculties and drawing 
forth all its resources. The close attention re- 
quisite in following a speaker, induces habits of 
patience, perseverance, and watchfulness, which 
will gradually extend themselves to other pur.- 
suits and avocations ; and at length inure the 
writer to exercise them on every occasion ia 
life. When writing in public, it will also be 
necessary to distinguish and adhere to the train 
of thought which runs through the discourse, 
and to observe the modes of its connexion. This 
will naturally have a tendency to endue the 
mind with a quickness of apprehension, and 
will impart an habitual readiness and distinct- 
leads us towards perreclion. As it is io (he body so it in 
ia the mind; practice makes it what it is; and most of 
those excellencies which are looked on as natural endow- 
ments, will be found, when examined narrowly, to be the 
product of exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only by 
repeated actions. Locks, 
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ness of preception, as well as methodioBl sim* 
plicity of arrangementy which caanot fail to 
conduce to mental superiority. The judgment 
will be strengthened and the taste refined ; and 
the practitioner will, by degrees, become habitu- 
ated to seize the original and leading parts of a 
discourse or harangue, and to reject whatever 
is common-place, trivial, or uninteresting. " 
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Extracts from the Reviewers, 
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require considerable time and space by any other method." 
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^ Mr. Pbacock, (Teacher of Mathematics, at the East Lon- 
don Mechanics* Institution,^ has published a small Work, under 
the title (Mental Arithmetie) vrhich we recommend to all who 
wish to make themselves masters in the shortest possible time^ of 
some of the most simple and readiest methods of calculating 
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